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President's report 


must admit that, on the Field Nats' front, most of my waking 

hours recently seem to have been absorbed in the minutiae of 
the Lonsdale Golf Course Inquiry, the immense complexity of law, 
policy, science, and all the relevant acronyms typically necessary 
for such an exercise (e.g. EPBC, FFG, NVMF, SEPPs, etc. etc.). 
Actually, | find a lot of it quite fascinating, as well as it being quite 
important for the Club to have a voice at this sort of proceeding. 
Our first official ‘outing’ on this matter will be attendance at the 
Directions Hearing next Thursday 8 December. | have probably 
mentioned it before, but | remember being struck by one particular 
aspect of Trevor Pescott’s speech at our 50th anniversary lunch, 
when he talked about how the Field Nats had gone about lobbying 
and informing the process of developing reserves and national 
parks in the Club's earlier days and how relatively informal it 
seemed to be. Compare the situation nowadays where there are 
extensive inquiries and hearings. That can be very daunting and 
difficult for community groups and individuals, especially where 
money and lawyers are heavily involved. Yet, at the same time, 
the process is relatively transparent and systematic. It is not to say 
it is ideal, or on occasion deeply problematic or compromised. 
Part of the difficulty is the sense (and reality) that we are 
constantly on the defensive, fighting rearguard battles to save 
what is left of our common, natural heritage. In our region, as is 
frequently thrown around, that heritage is less than 5% of what 
was here pre-1788. And a lot of that 5% is modified—like the area 
around Lake Victoria. That does not make it less valuable. On the 
contrary, we have a responsibility to fight for its protection and 
long-term rehabilitation. | hope over the next few months, we can 
also begin to look at a more strategic and proactive approach, or 
engagement, with planning and conservation issues in our region. 


On other matters, as you will know, one of the projects to flow out 
of the 50th anniversary was development and preparation of a 
history of the GFNC. This has been the subject of extensive 
internal deliberations by the Committee and those senior 
members who have been involved in the project. The Club has 
now applied for grant funding to help put this project together, 
especially the oral history dimension of it. Also, we have secured 
storage space in order to collect and collate at a central point 


Tonight... 


...Bruce Lindsay 


records, documents and other materials. If you are in possession 
of any Club records or materials, then let the Committee know, as 
we are hoping to use this storage space as a repository which, 
among other things, will inform the history project. 


For the January excursion, the Club is participating in the 
‘Active in Geelong’s Parks' program, at Fyansford Common 
and Redgum Island. We need volunteers to assist as guides 
for the ‘Two Rivers Ramble’ walk, to staff an information 
desk, and to help with using microscopes. See p. 16 for 
details. 


Finally, with the wetter years there has come a boom in some 
ecosystems. I’ve been canoeing on the Barwon and at Lake 
Conneware with the kids recently. Lots of birdlife about. And | was 
struck by the activity at Lake Colac, while we were visiting down 
there a couple of weeks ago. Given that the lake was dry two 
years ago, it goes to show how resilient those natural systems 
are. 
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Varied Sedge-skipper Hesperilla donnysa, Anglesea. See the 
butterfly report on p. 4. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


...Rodney Thomas, Manager, Environment and Natural Resources at CoGG, will update us on his unit's activities. 


At the February meeting... 
.. TBA 





The Committee would like to thank all club 
members who have helped with projects 
& over the year, particularly our mailing team, 

who fold, record and mail the Geelong 
Naturalist each month. 









Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 





GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/-gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 





The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, is of a Sacred Kingfisher at 
Woolloomanata. Full story p. 1. 

The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Valda Dedman 
photographing tiny Pussy-tails found at Bannockburn. See p.3. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Wooloomanata 27 October 2011 


Leader: Craig Morley 


ourteen members and friends met at the car park off Sandy 

Creek Road to explore the Western Plantation and 
Wooloomanata (private property to the west) including Hovells 
Creek. It was fairly warm (and got warmer later) and there was a 
little too much wind, but it wasn’t a significant problem. 


The walk began with several sights and sounds of small birds in 
the Western Plantation: among these there were many Weebills 
(they seem to be on the increase), Brown-headed Honeyeater, 
juvenile Scarlet Robin, Striated, Yellow, Yellow-rumped and Buff- 
rumped Thornbills. 


Other highlights on Hovells Creek were the sight of so many 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, stunning in their new plumage, Sacred 
Kingfishers, a Painted Button-quail, Brown Treecreepers and a 
large number of Striated Thornbills. 


A total of 57 species was recorded. All species were seen on 
Hovells Creek unless an alternative location is given. 


Weather fine, mild becoming warm and strengthening N breeze. 
Bird list compiled by Craig Morley. 


Stubble Quail; Hovells Ck. Heard in grain crop. 

Australian Wood Duck; 6, Hovells Ck. On Lascelles Dam. 

Chestnut Teal; 2, Hovells Ck. An eclipse male and female on Lascelles 
Dam. 

Common Bronzewing; 2, Hovells Ck. 2 single birds. 

Eastern Great Egret; 1, Hovells Ck. At N end of Lascelles Dam. 

Straw-necked Ibis; 2, Hovells Ck. Several single birds overhead. 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill; 1, Hovells Ck. At N end of Lascelles Dam. 

Whistling Kite; 1, Hovells Ck. 1 along creek. 

Brown Goshawk; 1, Hovells Ck. Fleeting glimpses of Accipiter with 
rounded tail in rapid level flight with prey. 

Brown Falcon; 1, Hovells Ck. 1 with reptile prey in talons near dam 
wall. 

Australian Hobby; 1, Hovells Ck. 1 bird circling over trees on E side of 
Lascelles Dam. 

Painted Button-quail; 1, Hovells Ck. 1 female walking away from 
observers along creek. 

Galah; 20, Hovells Ck. In pairs and small parties. 

Long-billed Corella; 2, Hovells Ck. Feeding on ground with Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo; 10, Hovells Ck. In pairs and small parties. 

Musk Lorikeet; 4, Hovells Ck. 2 pairs noted. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet; 6, Hovells Ck. Heard flying overhead. 

Eastern Rosella; 2, Hovells Ck. 1 pair. 

Red-rumped Parrot; 4, Hovells Ck. 2 separate pairs 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo; 4, Hovells Ck. Several single birds heard 
and seen. 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo; 1, Western plantation. 1 heard. 

Laughing Kookaburra; 4, Hovells Ck. 2 pairs along creek. 

Sacred Kingfisher; 4, Hovells Ck. At least 2 pairs along creek. 

Rainbow Bee-eater; 10, Hovells Ck. Several pairs along creek. 1 bird 
observed catching a dragonfly on the wing, returning to perch and 
knocking it against branch before eating it. 

Brown Treecreeper; 10, Hovells Ck. Good numbers seen and heard 
especially near huge dead trees along creek. 

Superb Fairy-wren; 10, Hovells Ck. 2 parties. 

Weebill; 20, Hovells Ck. Numerous and vocal. 20, Western plantation. 
Building foundation of a nest in Acacia. 

Striated Thornbill; 2, Western plantation. Several heard. (B) 


...Angus Hartshorn 


On the way home four of the group were fortunate to observe a 
first-year Spotted Harrier working over a crop along Forest Rd. 


Additional notes of 
mammals, amphibians 
and interesting insects: 

2 Grey Kangaroos, 

2 Foxes—1 along creek 
and 1 walking through 
plantation. 

2 Rabbits. 

Growling Grass Frogs and 
Pobblebonk Frogs in 
Lascelles Dam. 

Harlequin bugs in union. 

A small stick insect of an 
uncommon species in 
the Genus 
Pachymorpha (Order 
Phasmatodea). 
Identified by Dave 
King. 





Photo: Rob Ganly 


Yellow Thornbill; 6, Western plantation. Numerous and vocal. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill; 10, Hovells Ck. 2 parties. 3, Western 
plantation. Foraging in proximity to juvenile Scarlet Robin. 

Buff-rumped Thornbill; 6, Hovells Ck. At least 1 party. 6, Western 
plantation. 

Brown Thornbill; 1, Hovells Ck. 1 heard and seen. 

Spotted Pardalote; 8, Hovells Ck. Several heard. 2, Western 
plantation. 

Striated Pardalote; 40, Hovells Ck. Many along creek visiting nest 
burrows. (B) 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater; 6, Hovells Ck. 6, Western plantation. 

White-plumed Honeyeater; 10, Hovells Ck. 10, Western plantation. 

Red Wattlebird; 6, Hovells Ck. 6, Western plantation. 

New Holland Honeyeater; 2, Hovells Ck. In shrubs near power-lines. 

Brown-headed Honeyeater; 6, Hovells Ck. 6, Western plantation. 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike; 1, Hovells Ck. 

Crested Shrike-tit; 2, Hovells Ck. Heard and seen, good views of male. 

Rufous Whistler; 6, Hovells Ck. Numerous and vocal. Good views of 
male and female. 6, Western plantation. 

Grey Shrike-thrush; 6, Hovells Ck. Several heard and seen. 

Masked Woodswallow; 4, Western plantation. Several amongst White- 
browed Woodswallows. 

White-browed Woodswallow; 70, Western plantation. Loose flock 
heading WNW at 09:15 h. 

Australian Magpie; 6, Hovells Ck. 6, Western Plantation. 

Grey Fantail; 6, Hovells Ck. 

Willie Wagtail; 10, Hovells Ck. Noted in singles and pairs along creek. 

Little Raven; 16, Hovells Ck. Single birds and small flocks. 6, Western 
plantation. 

Magpie-lark; 4, Hovells Ck. Heard and seen near Lascelles Dam. 

Jacky Winter; 4, Hovells Ck. At least 2 pairs along creek. 1 bird 
commencing nest foundations. (B) 

Scarlet Robin; 1, Western plantation. At least 1 recently fledged 
juvenile with mottled plumage. (B) 

Eastern Yellow Robin; 3, Hovells Ck. Several heard and seen. 

Silvereye; 1, Hovells Ck. Single bird uttering loud strident call. 

Common Starling; 6, Hovells Ck. Small party on W side of creek. 

Red-browed Finch; 20, Hovells Ck. At least 2 nests being built. Display 
of male hopping up and down on branch with long blade of grass in 
his beak observed. (B) 

House Sparrow; 10, Hovells Ck. 2 parties seen and heard. 

Key: (B)=breeding 
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This month 


hey are normal and come evening they move out of cover to 
graze on grasses and bushes, so it is not surprising that they 
are seen rarely. 


Few of the walkers, runners or cyclists that use these riverside 
trails would be aware of their existence, and even if they did, 
sightings could be few and far between—if not exceptional! 
These are the Black Wallabies of the Barwon River. 


Our rare encounters with these have been in daylight hours—the 
wallaby has been feeding, moving slowly and hard to detect. 
Sightings have been upstream from Princes Bridge to Buckley 
Falls. 


In recent times we have become aware of others, regular 
walkers, who are very much aware of them and, in effect, keep 
an eye on them which is good to know. And one thing for certain, 
they seem to know more about them than we do! A couple of 
chance meetings on the trail certainly confirmed this. We were 
watching one grazing in the tall grasses and reeds when a 
passerby, noting our interest, stopped. Yes, he knew about the 
wallaby, and did we know it had a joey. We certainly didn't! 


Recently we checked for the 
wallaby, couldn't be seen, so I 
settled for a juvenile Grey 
Butcherbird which demanded a 
photo. While | was engrossed 
Val chatted with a couple of 
walkers. | overheard 'There's 
four of them" and I, being 
blessed with super tunnel 
vision, queried ‘Butcherbirds?’ 
‘Wallabies!’ from Val. 


Well, how about that! 


Fast Facts 


e Our last observation 
25/9/11. Told there 
were four on 3/11/11. 


e Not entirely sure of my 
nomenclature. | think it 
is a Swamp Wallaby, 
also called Black 
Wallaby and, interestingly, Stinker. Thought this name 
came from being inedible because of its smell and taste 


Kamarooka. 


after cooking. 

e Grazes on shrubs, vegetables etc. 

e Solitary—may collect in groups when feeding 

e Moves with head low, tail straight. See its backside 
disappearing into the scrub—black panther!!! (Not my 
idea!) 


**€99*9€ 


An avian drama in two parts 

Life and death in the courtyard —Episode 1 

Late afternoon, Joe and Val watching TV, loud thud against the 
window, startlingly close! 

Joe's version. By the time | collected my wits | became aware of 
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Flowers and calyces of Common Fringe-myrtle Calytrix tetragona, 


...Joe Hubbard 


this Pied Currawong sitting on the back fence with a struggling 
House Sparrow in its beak. (This close up and in your face!) 
Val’s version, with no poetic licence. Currawong pursuing 
sparrow, Currawong being harried by a wattlebird, thud! 


Next Day—Episode 2 

Common Myna emulates currawong. Val sees it fly up from the 
courtyard carrying a sparrow. | arrive late but can’t make out the 
bird among the foliage. This behavior was something new to me 
but a bit of research convinced me she was right. They do take 
small birds. 


Of course all of this is bad news for our small native birds— 
currawongs don't pick and choose and there seems to be plenty 
of them, currawongs that is! Mynas fall into the same category— 
especially their competing with our hollow-nesting birds, more or 
less successfully. And you know about the shortage of 
hollows..... Even nesting boxes are purloined! 


++% ++% ++ 


It was late in the day when | came across this shrub at 
Kamarooka. There was only a small patch of it, a good ground 
cover plant you might say, but it 
was its colour, a deep red or 
crimson that attracted me. A 
closer look revealed a small 
shrub with tiny leaves bearing 
starry white flowers as well as 
all the red bits which | think 
must be the calyces. 


So you had this small carpet of 
deep red punctuated with 
white— a real car stopper! 


It had to be special—to get me 
to stop. We already had had 
our fair share of wildflowers and 
good birdwatching and were 
running out of time. You know 
these bracts are worth a closer 
look. | see tiny radio 
telescopes. What do you see? 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Fast Facts 

e Visited 16/10/11 

e Kamarooka in the northern section of Greater Bendigo 
N.P. 

e Violet Honeymyrtle and Golden Pennants outstanding 

e Scarlet Mintbush! Didn't know there was one! 


$4¢¢¢%% 4 


A year's-end reflective moment or two. At the risk of sounding 
self-congratulatory | want to say that we all should be proud of 
our modest magazine—a publication of quality and content. 


And finally, season’s greetings to all, with best wishes. 
Cheers! 


Backyard owls 


A note from GFNC member, Lynne Clarke, who is currently living 
in Tanzania. 


It was also very interesting to hear about the Barn Owls seen for 
the first time in 10 years in the Geelong region. Not long ago, | 
finally definitely identified the source of the strange, high-pitched 
screeching that | often hear as that of a Barn Owl. One lovely 
evening at dusk | saw it in flight and saw it call—very exciting. | 
had heard the call so often, | had almost stopped listening, and 
had decided that it must have been some strange insect. 


Two days ago, just when the October Geelong Naturalist arrived, 
I was shown another owl that | had deduced must be here, 
according to the descriptions given me some months ago. As it 
had only been seen by workmen on top of a three story building, 
with the only access being to climb out of a window and shimmy 
up a drainage pipe, | decided that ornithology would have to wait. 


...Lynne Clarke 


But on Thursday, there they were; a pair of White-faced Scops- 
owls with one young, roosting in a dense tree. | managed to get 
some pictures. They were quite lively, preening and watching us. 


That is FOUR owls we have resident here, on our few hectares! 


The Spotted Eagle-owl is the biggest and is nesting again now 
where they nested last year. It is nearly twice the size of the 
Scops-oWl. 


The fourth is the Pearl-spotted Pygmy-Owl, not much bigger than 
a sparrow, much disliked by the little birds. Whenever | hear a 
particular scolding call, with many joining in, | can guarantee it is 
the Pygmy-owl being persecuted—with reason, | am sure. 


Anyway, happy owling! 








SS spathulatus, Bannockburn, October 2011. Photo: Lorraine Phelan. 


FE very year, in Winter/Spring it is not unusual to see White- 
necked Herons in pasture areas and in close proximity to 
farm dams and wetlands, or by the roadside. More often than not 
we see a single individual or occasionally, two or three at a time. 


This year, 2011, on three occasions, between September and 
October, Mike and | have particularly observed larger groups of 
White-necked Herons in flight. The flight takes the form of gliding 
and soaring, similar to flocks of Ibis wheeling and moving across 


Above: Common Fringe-lily with native wasp or bee, Brisbane 
Ranges 15/11/11. Photo: Joe Hubbard. Below: Pussy-tails Ptilotus 
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...Mike and Kaye Traynor 


the sky. There is no question of mistaking the White-necked 
Herons for Ibis in these instances. 


In late October, near Anglesea, in fine conditions, we were very 
surprised to see a flock of approximately 50 White-necked 
Herons flying in large circular patterns as they moved across the 
Sky. In our experience, it was a most unusual occurrence. We 
would be very interested to know if other people have also 
observed the unusually large groupings of White-necked Herons 
this year. 
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Butterfly report 


The abundant grass cover may be bad for bushfires, but it is 
great for Common Browns. On sunny days, the males have been 
flying about everywhere, in the bush and around our town gar- 
dens. With wings folded, they can look like a dead leaf; the 
males are browner than the females, which can be quite greyish 
with a dark brown wide zigzag line in the centre of the hindwing. 
The females like to rest up in the heat and we have twice found 
one on a white window frame, in a shaded spot but easy for us to 
see, and they stayed there safely for a couple of hours. 


Extra lawn mowing proved a boon to Tom Fletcher who disturbed 
a Long-tailed Pea-blue, that obligingly landed and stayed in one 
place, while he stretched out on the grass and had a good look 
at it. Lorraine Phelan’s Varied Sedge-skipper is the first we have 
recorded since these reports began. [See photo inside front 
cover.] | have some records going back to 1993. It is not com- 
mon in Victoria and can be difficult to distinguish from the Yellow 
(Altona) Skipper. The larvae feed on Gahnia species. Adults fly 
rapidly and pause briefly to feed from flowers. Males may estab- 
lish territories close to the Saw-sedges on which the larvae feed. 
Harvey Street, Anglesea is a great place to look for butterflies; it 
is renowned for its orchids and other wildflowers. 


The Monarchs reported by Dave King are from the same garden 
where pupae were found last year. We have only had a couple of 


12/11/2011 
14/11/2011 
17/11/2011 
01/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
17/11/2011 
27/11/2011 
04/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
15/11/2011 
16/11/2011 
16/11/2011 
22/11/2011 
22/11/2011 
23/11/2011 
23/11/2011 


Varied Sedge-skipper Anglesea, Harvey St 
White-banded Grass-dart 
Greenish Grass-dart 
Imperial Jezebel 


Caper White 


Pt Impossible 
Highton 


Cabbage White 

Varied Sword-grass Brown Yaugher 
Wensleydale 

Long Forest 
Anglesea, Harvey St 


Highton 


Common Brown 


Highton, North Valley Rd 
Highton, North Valley Rd 
Highton, North Valley Rd 


Highton, North Valley Rd 
Belmont 

Highton, North Valley Rd 
Highton, North Valley Rd 
24/11/2011 Highton, North Valley Rd 
27/11/2011 
27/11/2011 
27/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
22/11/2011 
22/11/2011 
04/11/2011 
16/11/2011 


Wensleydale 

Highton 

Wurdi Boluc 
Wensleydale 

Highton 

Highton, North Valley Rd 
Belmont 

Long Forest 


Yellow Admiral 


Monarch 
Varied Dusky-blue 
Long-tailed Pea-blue 


12/11/2011 
23/11/2011 


Common Grass-blue Wensleydale 


Bannockburn, Mason property 
Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive 


Werribee, Western Treatment Plant 
Werribee, Western Treatment Plant 


Werribee, Western Treatment Plant 


Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive 


Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive 


Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive 


... Valda Dedman 


reports of Caper Whites in the Geelong area, but Marilyn 
Hewish, marooned at Neds Corner, tells of dozens that appeared 
when the sun came out after a thunderstorm and fluttered about 
the homestead garden, the males frantically chasing the females. 


Butterfly watching can provide fantastic experiences, as John 
Newman well knows. His recent email captures the wonder of it 
all: '! was at Wensleydale yesterday am (Sunday) and had a glo- 
rious encounter with a varied sword-grass brown simply floating 
through the forest a big patch of gahnia, about 11.00 a.m. It was 
probably fairly newly emerged as it looked like it was made of 
black velvet with the orange stripe the forewing glowing. Most 
memorable. There were simply 100's and 100's of male common 
browns in the wet paddocks along the back of our place...walking 
through them was like walking through the butterfly house at the 
zoo with clouds of them.’ 


If you are looking for a Christmas gift for someone who likes both 
butterflies and art, | can recommend A Flutter of Butterflies, by 
Michael Braby with Penny Olsen (National Library of Australia, 
2011, rrp. $34.95). Both authors are distinguished in their own 
field, and most of the works depicted are by illustrators repre- 
sented in the National Library of Australia. They span the years 
from 1770 to the turn of the twentieth-first century. Some moths 
are included. 


several low on ground in grassy woodland. 

1 on Convolvulus remotus flower. Sunny, windy. 

1, his first for season 

1 flying around car park 

1 flew through tennis courts. First for season 

present at Western Lagoons 

numerous at Western Lagoons 

1 

1, among patch of Gahnia, 11.00 a.m., 

6 males 

a few males 

common all weekend 

common at Western Lagoons 

1 male resting on windowsill, 5.45 p.m. 

many males flying about garden all day 

many males flying about garden all day 

garden full of them 

1 male flying round and landing on lavender 

1 male 

males, starting from very early in morning, 7.45 a.m. 

1 female resting for some time in shade of window frame. 
First for season 

1 female resting in shade of window frame for 2 hours in 
afternoon 

100s and 100s of males in wet paddocks 

1 female on brick wall of house, 5.30 p.m. 

many, both male and female 

1 

2 in backyard 

1 in garden 

2 in garden 

5 

1 disturbed by lawn mowing. Settled on broad-leaf plant. 
Moved hindwings up and down continuously 

1 JN 
1 on lawn, first at this site TFI 


Observers: DK, Dave King; JD, Jim Dedman; JN, John Newman; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; 
VWD, Valda Dedman. 
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What do we know about movements of Brolgas?—Inka Veltheim 
Bird Group Meeting, 19 November 2011 


B rolgas are uncommon and notable birds in the Geelong 
region, so Inka's talk on research aimed at understanding 
conservation issues affecting these important birds was greeted 
with considerable interest by members of the Bird Group. 


Inka presented some initial results of her study of the Brolgas of 
western Victoria. She is carrying out this study as a Ph.D. 
candidate with the University of Ballarat. The project is being 
undertaken in collaboration with the University of Melbourne. 


Brolgas are recognised as being under threat in southern 
Australia. They are listed as vulnerable in Victoria under the Flora 
and Fauna Guarantee Act and are listed as threatened in South 
Australia and New South Wales. At present there is very little 
information available about the movements of Brolgas in southern 
Australia. Previous banding records have indicated an average 
daily movement of 2 km, with juvenile dispersal averaging 17 km. 
The largest recorded movement was 72 km. Feeding and flocking 
sites can be up to 5 km from the roosting sites and breeding sites 
can be up to 3 km from feeding and flocking sites. 


The aims of Inka's project are to investigate patterns of 
movements of Brolgas at a number of spatial and temporal scales, 
to identify the large-scale movement paths of Brolgas and to 
determine the spatial requirements of Brolgas by investigating 
habitat use and home ranges. 


Brolgas breed in wetlands then move to flocking sites during the 
non-breeding season, but do not migrate. Brolgas occur in several 
separate populations within Australia that do not appear to mix. 
The largest numbers of birds are found across northern Australia, 
and this constitutes a distinct population. There also are several 
different and apparently isolated populations in southern Australia. 
In northern Victoria, the Brolga population is centred on the 
Murray River and surrounding wetlands. This population extends 
north into New South Wales. Another separate population occurs 
south of the Dividing Range in south-western Victoria and beyond 
into south-eastern South Australia. Inka's project is aimed at 
studying the southern Victorian population, which is potentially 
under threat from land development and existing and proposed 
wind farms. 


Several study areas were chosen in an area centred on Hamilton. 
Adults and chicks were initially captured, fitted with colour bands 
and released. More recently, radio-tracking devices fitted to the 
birds have provided improved monitoring. Two adults and two 
juveniles have been fitted with GPS backpacks with battery life of 
1-2 years, which report their positions every six hours. More 
recent versions of the backpacks that can report positions 12 
times per day have been fitted to three adults and three juveniles. 
Recently, GPS leg bands with solar panels that can operate for 
three to five years have been fitted to 11 chicks. These tracking 
devices report their positions four times every 24 hours. Because 
of the expense of the tracking devices, only relatively small 
numbers of adults and chicks have been tagged, but these are 
spread over representative breeding areas within the region being 
studied. 


Among the birds in the study, there was 100% fledging success. 
Between 2009 and 2010, 75% of the chicks were confirmed to be 
surviving at 5-9 months of age and 5096 confirmed surviving at 12 
months of age. Only leg colour bands were used during this 





...Dean Hewish 


period, so these survival rates are an underestimate because of 
reporting limitations. Between 2010 and 2011, chicks with radio 
tags showed 100% survival at 5 months of age, with 82% 
surviving at 8—10 months of age. 


Some of the birds remained near their breeding grounds, while 
others moved between 100 and 130 kilometres during the study 
period. Although the birds tended to remain with the same groups 
at each flocking site, one adult was observed to move from the 
Penshurst flocking site to the Willaura flocking site (40 km). This 
bird appeared not to have a mate at the time. In the non-breeding 
season, the birds tended to congregate in flocking areas. They fed 
in wetlands and on farming land. The birds in the study were 
observed to have regular seasonal movements. There was a 
general trend for the birds from the Penshurst and Willaura areas 
to move west-south-west towards the South Australian border 
after breeding then later return to their breeding areas. 


The study is continuing and more detailed results will be available 
in the future. 


Inka acknowledged funding from: the Department of Sustainability 
and Environment, Sustainability Victoria, BOCA, Clean Energy 
Council, Origin, Meridian, Union Fenosa, Pacific Hydro, Biosis 
Research, Holesworth Wildife Research Endowment Fund, 
University of Ballarat, University of Melbourne, Birds Australia and 
Birds Australia VicGroup. Her supervisors are: Simon Cook 
(University of Ballarat), Mick McCarthy (University of Melbourne), 
Richard Hill (DSE), and Grant Palmer (University of Ballarat). She 
received help and training in capture techniques and crane 
knowledge from: Felipe Chavez-Ramirez, David Brandt, George 
Archibald, Anne Lacy, Arto Miikkulainen, Marty Folk, Gopi Sundar, 
Juhani Rinne, Pekka Mustakallio, Mark Muller, Meenakshi 
Nagendran, Scott Hereford and Francis Argyle. 


Mapping was provided by Matt Gibson (University of Ballarat). The 
landholders in south-west Victoria provided valuable information, 
access and assistance with the work. Brolga information was 
provided by Philip DuGuesclin, Don White, Gavin Cerini, Matt 
Herring, Claire Harding, Kristy King and Andrea Myers. A number 
of volunteers are assisting with the study, as are members of the 
Victorian Wader Study Group. Mick Smith, Mike Helman, Matt 
Wills and Ruth Woodrow from Serendip Sanctuary also helped 
with the study in various ways. 


Trevor Pescott’s next book is in 
production. A Guide to the Birds of 
Geelong contains 84 pages with 
descriptions and photographs of over 
- 120 birds commonly seen around the 
Greater Geelong region. It also 
promotes the GFNC as a place to get 
more information about local birds. 


It was produced in response to one of 
the questions Trevor is most often 
asked—ls there a book on local 
birds? 


Trevor Pescott 


It will be available by mid-December and will cost $25. Trevor can 
arrange delivery to anyone wishing to order a copy, as soon as it is 
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Silver Gulls follow the plough 


n early November, near Yeodene, | saw a flock of 100+ white 

birds following the plough. The farmer told me that they were 
Silver Gulls, and said that he had seen a pair of birds with black 
Caps, joining in the feeding ‘frenzy’. From his description, they 
would probably have been Whiskered Terns which, my bird book 
tells me, are also known to follow the plough. He also told me 
that one imprudent gull had been buried, by the plough, but he 
had stopped and rescued it. 


.. John James 


Most people assume that terns live by the sea, but at least two 
species prefer inland. The Gull-billed Tern is one of these, and 
the Whiskered Tern is another. There have been reports of flocks 
of Whiskered Terns feeding at Lake Colac in the past week. 

| think that that Whiskered Terns make a wonderful sight, 
skimming inland lakes, as they take dragon flies and other 
aquatic insects. 


Mammal report 


... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal surveys 


he Pixcontroller cameras and harp traps have been giving us 

some excellent results, and | want to keep these working in 
new areas, including places close to Geelong such as the Dog 
Rocks and Reedy Lake. | also intend putting pitfall traps in the 
Caspers—Yaugher area to see what reptiles are about. 


We will be doing a variety of these activities in December and 
January, including Elliott, harp, camera and pitfall trapping; 


however it is difficult to set dates as much of these depend on 
favourable weather. 


It is suggested that any members who are interested in taking 
part make contact with me at email ppescott@optusnet or phone 
5243 4368, and leave a contact address. I'll keep you posted 
when | know what's going on. 


Pixcontroller cameras from Gum Flat, Anglesea heath 


he three cameras were placed at Gum Flat late in November 
and were left in place for a week. One camera had collected 
399 photographs, of which 363 were of currawongs 
attracted to the bait. The second camera had 49 pictures, 30 of 
which were a Buff-banded Rail. Camera 3 had 21 photographs. 


In total, pictures were secured of Short-beaked Echidna, Com- 
mon Brushtail Possum, Long-nosed Bandicoot, Eastern Grey 
Kangaroo, Fallow Deer, Red Fox and Black Rat. There were also 
Buff-banded Rail, Superb Fairy-wren, Bassian Thrush, Grey and 
Pied Currawongs. 


The bait used was the standard peanut butter, oatmeal and 
honey. 


The Anglesea Heath is not an area on our trapping permit, but | 
have applied to have permit extended to cover Gum Flat in par- 
ticular as there may be small mammals such as antechinuses 
there even though they haven't showed on our photos. 





Long-nosed Bandicoot 
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The cameras are currently at Sheoaks where there are reports of 
Brush-tailed Phascogales, and when collected from there, they 
are to go to the study area at Caspers—Yaugher for a week. 





Fallow Deer 





Black Rat 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Short-beaked Echidna 16/10/11 Brisbane Ranges, a small animal; crossed Eclipse Road near Cooks Track. 


WCo, CCo, 
KCo, OCo 
05/11/11 Ballarat Road, 1km east of Elaine, road-killed. TP 
Brush-tailed Phascogale 15/10/11 Whinray Road, Meredith, photographed on remote camera. CCo 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 5 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea; 3 males and 1 female with 3 pouch young trapped, and PHo 
one photographed on remote camera. 
Long-nosed Bandicoot 04/11/11 Gum Flat, Anglesea Heath, photographed on Pixcontroller. GFNC 
Common Wombat 13/09/11 You Yangs, unconfirmed report of one seen on the shooting range at the JLo 
northern end of the You Yangs. 
Koala 04/11/11 You Yangs, dominant male high in tree, young male appeared reluctant to EWt 
climb the same tree. 
08/11/11 Serendip, adult female with 7/8 month clinging to her belly. EWt 
Common Brushtail Possum 06/10/11 Slate Quarry Road near the Moorabool River, Brisbane Ranges, a male anda WCo 
female with a young on her back, on the road at night. 
Sugar Glider 02/09/11 Whinray Road, Meredith, heard calling but not seen. WCo 
Common Ringtail Possum 21/09/11 Whinray Road, Meredith, heard but not seen. WCo 
19/10/11 Anglesea road at the Pt Addis turnoff, road-killed. TP 
Long-nosed Potoroo 07/10/11 Yaugher, Pixcontroller photograph in the ‘burnt’ area of the Caspers-Yaugher GFNC 
study area. 
Black Wallaby 24/08/11 Burchells Trail south of Graham’s Creek, Brisbane Ranges, observed WCo 
together. 
06/10/11 Colac-Carlisle Road, 16km north of Carlisle River in evening; noted at the 
same place the following morning. 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 1 08/06/11 St Andrews Drive, Jan Juc, dead on powerlines. PHo 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea; 7 females, 3 males, trapped. PHo 
Southern Forest Bat 1 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea; female trapped, first record for the site. PHo 
Brown Rat 25/1/11 Burnside Road, Bannockburn, road-killed. TP 
Black Rat 28/10/11 Gum Flat, Anglesea Heath, photographed on 2 Pixcontroller cameras at GFNC 
different sites. 
Fallow Deer 24/04/11 On Eclipse Road near the Brisbane Ranges National Park boundary. CCo 


MHe, DHe 


04/11/11 Gum Flat, Anglesea Heath, Pixcontroller photograph. GFNC 


Observers: CCo, Colin Cook; DHe, Dean Hewish; EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours per Janine Duffy; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; 
JLo, Judy Locke; KCo, Kristen Cook; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; OCo, Owen Cook; Pho, Peter Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 





Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


... Trevor Pescott 


Eastern Tree-lined Skink 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 
White’s Skink 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped 
Weasel Skink 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 
Garden Skink 14/10/11 Lorne, observed among leaf litter. 
20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 
24/11/11 Sharp’s Crossing, Sheoaks, a few present among stones, grass. 
Southern Water Skink 14/10/11 Lorne, basking on a log. 
Blotched Bluetongue 20/10/11 Eumeralla, Anglesea, trapped. 
Lizard 
12/11/11 Redbeak Track, Brisbane Ranges. 
Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) 10/11/11 You Yangs. 
Mainland Tiger Snake 25/10/11 Hurst Road/Anglesea Road, Anglesea, an aggressive animal. 
Southern Brown Tree Frog 14/11/11 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, in the garden near small fish-pond, a beautiful 
green individual. 
08/10/11 Reedy Lake, a few heard calling during bittern survey. 
Growling Grass Frog 08/10/11 Reedy Lake, a few heard calling from near Fitzgerald’s Road during the GFNC 
bittern survey. 
Victorian Smooth Froglet 06/10/11 West end of Old Carlisle Road, Carlisle Heath, calling. MHe, DHe 
15/10/11 Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road, Otways, waterhole at Mt Cowley Track, many TP 
Calling. 


Pobblebonk Frog 


Striped Marsh Frog 


Spotted Marsh Frog 


06/10/11 
08/10/11 
20/10/11 
16/11/11 
08/10/11 
26/11/11 
08/10/11 
01/11/11 
16/11/11 


West end of Old Carlisle Road, Carlisle Heath, a few calling swampy heath. 


Reedy Lake, a few heard during the bittern survey. 

Eumeralla, Anglesea, 10 heard, 3 trapped. 

Calling from a dam at Deans Marsh. 

Reedy Lake, heard during the bittern survey. 

Heard calling from the Barwon River, Tiger Rail Trail, Yaugher. 
Reedy Lake, many heard during the bittern survey. 

Little River picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges, heard calling. 
Calling from dam in Deans Marsh. 


MHe, DHe 
GFNC 
PHo 
MHe, DHe 
GFNC 
TP 
GFNC 
MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; EWT, Echidna Walkabout Tours per Janine Duffy; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PHo, Peter Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott. 
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Grasslands excursion—20 November 2011 


hirteen people attended this outing, led by Mark Trengove, 

whose wonderful knowledge of native grasses and plants 
made this a fascinating and informative day. The first stop was 
the railway reserve, where the line crosses Harvey Rd, 
Murgheboluc. This area has been fenced off and well 
maintained. There is a great variety of grasses and herbs in the 
reserve. 


Next stop was the Bannockburn Cemetery, where over half the 
area is grassland reserve, which is well signposted. There is 
usually a good population of yam daisies, but none were visible 
today; however there were many other interesting grasses and 
flowers. There is also a fair sprinkling of exotic plants and weeds, 
which is fairly inevitable in an area like that, surrounded by 
houses and with flowers on graves. 


From there we drove to Cressy, to the old Trotting Track, which 
is now an Indigenous Grassland Reserve, with a big informative 
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*Briza minor Lesser Quaking-grass " 
Dichelache crinata Plume grass 
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...Pat Streefkerk 


sign explaining the use of the area and the species and wildlife to 
be expected there. Once again this was a healthy area of native 
grassland with many interesting grasses and flowers. Some 
lucky people also had a sight of a legless lizard and what was 
very possibly a dunnart. 


We then moved on to the Cressy—Shelford Road, where we 
stopped not far from the turn-off, to an area that had been 
illegally cleared by the council in the past. They were then made 
to revegetate and restore the area which now has a wide 
diversity of species. 


Continuing on to the Shelford—Mt Mercer Rd there were some 
rare plants rediscovered from previous visits and another 
interesting area. 


It was both an interesting and informative day as well as 
pleasantly social. 


4 [5 Grasslands plant list 


Total 78 taxa 


* zintroduced 
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Common Jassid and ant, Murgheboluc. 
Photo: Alison Watson 
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Grassland beside the Shelford-Cressy Road 
Photo: Alison Watson 
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Grasslands bird list 


...Polly Cutcliffe 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Brown Goshawk 
Swamp Harrier 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Pallid Cuckoo 
Striated Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 
Red Wattlebird 
Grey Shrike-Thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 
Eurasian Skylark 
Australasian Pipit 


Common Bronzewing, in a wooded part of the 
Travelling Stock Route, north of Mathoura, NSW. 


Photo: Deborah Evans 





The tiny larvae of a ladybird sp., Point Lonsdale. 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Notes on a Lichen, Cladonia sp. 


t the November meeting of the Plant Group a series of plant 

specimens were presented, having been collected at a 
recent survey of the covenanted areas of the Masons’ property at 
Bannockburn. Amongst these specimens was a lichen that 
looked of particular interest, growing on a small piece of dead 
tree branch. The general appearance is shown in the 
photograph. 


Close examination indicated 
it to be a member of the 
Cladoniaceae, and a 
Cladonia species. Like all 
lichen they are an 
association of two distinct 
organisms, a fungus and an 
alga, intertwined to form a 
thallus (Gk. Thallos, young 
shoot) that gives it an 
appearance of a leaf. The 
relationship is symbiotic (Gk. 
symbionai, to live together); 
the fungus is termed a 
mycobiont, and the alga a 
phycobiont. The fungus is a 
member of the class 
Ascomycetes and the alga a 
single celled green alga 
(ABC Science 2005). In this 
partnership the fungus provides a stable habitat whilst extracting 
nutrients from the substrate, in this case bark, and the alga 
extracts carbon from the atmosphere. 


Lichens are difficult to identify to the species level and often 
require complicated laboratory processes such as 


Plant Group report 
...Dick Southcombe 


8 November 

This workshop session focused on plants observed during 
our 22 October botanical survey of Mason’s property 
which is now subject to a Trust for Nature covenant. Mi- 
croscopic examination of some specimens was necessary 
but positive identification could not be made because the 
particular volume of Flora of Victoria was not available. 


A follow-up survey was held 14 November and the results 
of both surveys will be discussed and finalised at our Feb- 
ruary meeting. 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


chemotaxonomy and molecular tools (Hammer 2001). Lichen is 
to be found on all continents, including the Arctic and Antarctic. 
They are efficient at detecting pollution which is why they are 
rarely found in cities or industrial areas. Altogether in Australia 
and territories there are over 3000 species of lichen (ABC 
Science 2005). 


The subject Cladonia sp. can 
be seen to have a stalk-like 
process arising from the 
thallus, the podetium. 
Surmounting the podetium 
there is a disc-shaped 
process with reflexed edge, 
the apothecium. The 
apothecium is the sexual 
organ of the Ascomycota 
fungus that produces its 
spores. These spores may 
be dispersed by a variety of 
ways, by rain, wind or animal 
contact. Eventually, if spores 
are deposited in a suitable 
environment, they will 
produce a fungal colony to 
await the arrival of alga 
zoospore by identical means 
of transport. 


References 

ABC Science 2005, http:/Awww.abc.net.au/science/ 
articles/2005/08/11/2043166.htm 

Hammer, S. (2001) ‘Lateral growth patterns in the Cladoniaceae’, 
American Journal of Botany, vol. 88, no. 5, 2001. 





An Eastern Stone Gecko or Wood Gecko, Diplodactylus vittatus, and it seems to 
have lost and re-grown its tail, as the markings no longer continue on from down 


the back. Seen near the highway (under a tin sheet) north of Mathoura, NSW. 


13 December—excursion and picnic tea 


Our end-of-year excursion will follow a convoluted 
route—centred on Horseshoe Bend Road—to Torquay for 


a Picnic Tea. Please assemble at 4 Peary St, Belmont 
from 3.45 for a 4.00 p.m. departure AND bring festive 
food to share. Club members who have an interest in 
plants but are unable to attend our meetings are most 
welcome. 
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Photo: Deborah Evans 


Errata 


| provided a list to the Geelong Naturalist for the Gherang Gherang 
Reserve excursion last month. It has come to my attention that the 


orchid listed in the table as Thelymitra merraniae should be Thelymitra 
ixioides (Spotted Sun Orchid). 


Graeme Stockton 


Seeking the elusive Knob-tail 


was on a promise, a promise 

to see a knob-tailed gecko. 
Although | have been into the 
outback on many occasions, the 
quaint little lizard had always 
eluded me. Peter Tremul, an ex- 
Geelongite now based in 
Gladstone, central Queensland, 
knows the lizards well, and 
assured me that if we went to a 
particular part of the Eyre 
Peninsula in South Australia, he 
would show the gecko to me. 


So early in November we set out, 
driving through Adelaide to camp 
on the first night at Telowie Gorge 
near Port Augusta. After dark, a 
short walk revealed three species 
of geckoes, a Peter’s (or Prong- 
snouted) Blind Snake and a 
sleeping Central Bearded Dragon. 


bituberculatus. 


Next morning, we drove through 
Port Augusta to Iron Knob, turned 
west across a series of sheep 
stations, including the 900 sq.km. 
Mt Ive where there are excellent 
overnight facilities. We kept going, 
eventually turning onto a back 
track which Peter had previously 
marked on his GPS unit. 


It was just off this 4WD track, 
between several sand-dunes, that 
we set up camp. We had tea, and 
after dark donned head-lights and 
began walking along the track. 
Within an hour we had found a 
Beaded Gecko, a Southern 
Shovel-headed Snake and 
various spiders and centipedes. 
No knob-tails, but we had another 
two nights to do that. We slept 
under a starry, moonlit sky and | 
was up walking before the sun 
had risen. 


Desert Skink 


There was so much to see and photograph—birds, plants and, 
once the morning had warmed, many dragons of several 
species. But by mid-afternoon there were signs of the weather 
deteriorating; heavy clouds were building in the south-west, and 
since we had light rain at Telowie Gorge, | set up my tent— 
sleeping under the stars seemed unlikely this night. Late in the 
afternoon Peter went off to put in a pit-trap line. He is an 
Honorary Research Associate at the Queensland Museum, and 
has the appropriate permits to catch and handle reptiles in South 
Australia. While he was away, a heavy shower of rain developed 
and the first flash of lightning—then all hell broke loose as a 
serious thunderstorm rolled in. | had no idea where Peter was, 
and | could do nothing to help, so | dived into my tent to wait it 
out. The storm lasted about half-an-hour, then gradually rolled 





Peter's (or Prong-snouted) Blind Snake Ramphotyphlops 








... Trevor Pescott 


away to the east. By now it was dark, 
so | was relieved to hear Peter back at 
camp, putting up his tent. 


We talked about the storm, had a 
meal, then went walking, Peter to the 
south, me to the north. | wandered 
along, fascinated by the spiders whose 
eyes sparkled like tiny stars in the 
light, and the occasional centipede, 
when a small animal ran from in front 
of my feet. A mouse? Pygmy Possum? 
Suddenly | realised | had seen a knob- 
tailed gecko! It went under a small 
bush, and as | searched it darted out, 
heading for some dense leaf litter. | 
dived full length...and my hand fell a 
few centimetres short. But | enjoyed 
the moment, having at last seen the 
elusive gecko, and confident Peter 
would have caught at least one on his 
walk. He hadn’t. We had a cup of tea 
and went to bed. | fell at once into a 
deep sleep only to be wakened about 
4.00 a.m. by another, even more 
ferocious thunderstorm. Another half 
hour of flash and crash, it gradually 
passed to be replaced by heavy rain— 
a lovely sound on the tent after the 
fury of the storm. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


| spent the next day photographing a 
Desert Skink that had dug burrows 
under a small Triodia clump, Western 
Yellow Robins and other things. As 
dusk fell, the dense grey clouds again 
built in the west, this time though it 
came with strong wind and rain. 

We walked that night, too, but saw 
nothing—it was too cool. 


Next morning, we left the area to re- 
settle at another place Peter had 
previously marked as a knob-tail site. 
But again the weather beat us. The 
days were fine and hot, promising 
excellent night conditions, but each 
afternoon a ‘Fremantle Doctor wind 
blew in from Streaky Bay, and although we walked for hours on 
each of the three nights we were there, only one gecko—a pretty 
little Thorn-tailed—was found. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


During the week we were on that north-west corner of the Eyre 
Peninsula, we saw flocks of Budgerigars, found a Mitchell’s 
Hopping Mouse and a Thorny Devil, photographed flowering 
Sturt's Desert Pea, and recorded over 30 reptile species. 

But for me, the Starred Knob-tail Gecko remains elusive. 

(There are nine species of knob-tailed geckoes in Australia, all in 
the Genus Nephrurus. None come into Victoria, with the Starred 
Knob-tail N. stellarus found on the Eyre Peninsula and the 
Smooth Knob-tail N. levis in northern South Australia and north- 
west New South Wales.) 
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Out and about 
Lerps—luscious, lovely, loved and unloved 


lerp is a covering that many psyllid species make to protect 

themselves during the nymphal stage when they are very 
vulnerable to desiccation. First instar larvae begin to build their 
lerps after they start feeding, weaving anal exudations into the 
basic structure that may vary enormously from species to spe- 
cies. Some psyllids roam free, some merely curl up leaves or 
shoots for protection; some form galls, some cover themselves 
with trailing waxy strands. 


The word /erp (formerly /aap or loap) comes from an aboriginal 
Wemba Wemba (north west Victoria) word /erep (said to mean 
sweet), and was first used as an English word by Robert Cay in 
1845 in a letter home to his father in Scotland. 


It appeared in the scientific language in July 1849. The Edin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal Volume 47 carried an article, 
On a New Species of Manna from New South Wales, by Thomas 
Anderson, M.D., F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Chemistry to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. Anderson explained: 'An 
immense tract of country in this district is entirely occupied by 
‘scrub’, as it is called in Colonial language, consisting of the 
mallee plant Eucalyptus dumosa, the leaves of which in certain 
seasons become covered with this species of manna which is 
known to the natives by the name of Lerp, the / being pro- 
nounced like the Italian g/. This substance was first observed by 
Mr Cay in the latter part of the year 1844, when he explored a 
considerable district lying between 36?20' and 37?10' S, and 
long. 142?40' and 144?20' E in search of a pasturage for sheep. 
He returned in 1845 to occupy the ground and in the course of 
his journey was obliged to leave his party, in pursuit of a native 
guide who had decamped with a gun. Mr Cay writes (25 March 
1845): "| was rather cold that night, as | had come off after him in 
my shirt-sleeves; moreover | had no dinner but | got plenty of 
lerp. Lerp is very sweet, and is formed by an insect on the leaves 
of gum trees and appears like a flake of snow; it feels like matted 
wool, and tastes like the ice on a wedding cake." ' 

Cay eventually took up 1000 acres on the Avoca River at Charl- 
ton. 


For many years there was confusion between manna and lerp, 
both white sugary substances found on or beneath trees and 
both thought at first to be of plant origin. Anderson felt that the 
lerp was probably made by an insect but had no evidence. 


It was left to a schoolteacher in Hobart to set the matter straight. 
The Edinburgh article was reprinted in 1850 in the first volume of 
the Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Die- 
men's Land, which also included a paper which had been read 
before the Society on 11" September by Thomas Dobson, B.A. 
of the High School, Hobart Town. He stated that the new manna 
‘originated with an insect of the tribe of Psyllidae, and order 
Hemiptera’ and went on to describe three new psyllid species 
and their lerps, and details of lerp construction. 


‘Portions of the strong central thread have been turned up at the 
back by the bifurcated tail, one extremity of each portion rests on 
the leaf, the others meet together and form a rough apex to the 
frame-work over the back of the insect. By turning round its body 
the finer filaments are passed from rafter to rafter in the inside, 
until they form an open basket-like covering, and combine into 
one thin cup-like glutinous sheet.. The subsequently secreted 
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fluid oozes out in drops at the base, and hardens and elevates 
the original roof on the wall formed by these secretions. This 
occasions the appearance of superposition, and the lateral dis- 
placement of the apex observed in most of the specimens of old 
lerp. When the pupa is about to undergo its final transformation, 
it escapes from its skin through a fissure down the back, eats its 
way out of the cone through a round hole, and leaves the skin 
within. But when the base is not too firmly attached to the leaf, 
the pupa creeps out from beneath, and throws off its skin on the 
leaf. 


He also described a waxy, tasteless lerp on the red curled leaves 
in the extremities of fresh young growth. 'The edges of the leaf 
are turned over so as nearly to meet; and within each of the two 
grooves thus formed is a series of white opaque shells of an 
elongated shape. ... The lower part is a thin film adhering to the 
surface of the leaf; the upper is much thicker, and covers the 
insect enclosed in a bivalve shell. Overlapping each other like 
the scales of a fish, the upper valves form two rows down the 
sides of the leaf.' 


And then he found a third larger and differently coloured lerp, 
'surpassing in beauty and structural development the species 
already described ... The first shell-like coverings are little trans- 
parent, and in many parts quite opaque and dark brown. Its form 
is remarkably like to that of one valve of a cockle shell. The apex 
is always well attached to the leaf. As the insect grows, the di- 
gestive or secretory functions seem to be more perfectly per- 
formed, and the material of the covering becomes of a rich ca- 
nary-yellow colour, and very translucent. The shell of yellow lerp 
varies in diameter from one-third to one-half of an inch. The 
strong threads all rise from the point of attachment, which is the 
cleft of the heart-shaped base, and arching over meet the leaf. 
Around this fixed point the leaf is always more or less dried up 
and discoloured. A thick tuft of curling hairs rises from the 
neighbourhood of the apex. The finer striae, which are disposed 
parallel to the surface of the leaf, and line the roof, are quite dis- 
tinct and separate from each other. Around the base is a broad 
flat band of an open reticulated texture. A white filmy carpet, 
composed of extremely fine threads crossing in all directions, 
completes the interior of this beautiful structure.’ 


Dobson also noted: ‘The ants are extremely fond of lerp, and the 
beautifully marked spider whose dwelling is a gum-leaf folded 
and laced together by white threads, has generally one or two 
tenanted cones and a large ball of fluid lerp within its abode.’ 


Lerps may be of many shapes and colours. One is a pure white 
fine mesh, another is a long yellow horn; some resemble fish 
skeletons, many are shell-shaped. The lerps of Spondyliaspis 
nigra are like shiny black mussel shells. Froggatt (1907) de- 
scribed the lerp of Cardiaspina textrix as ‘a most remarkable 
cage of fine red hairs not unlike a lady’s hair net, beneath which 
the larva crawls about freely like a bird in a cage’. 


Mycopsylla fici feed on Moreton Bay Fig leaves and build sticky 
communal lerps, which are very sugary in their early stages and 
can be dissolved away, leaving the psyllids unprotected and the 
leaf pores clogged, resulting in defoliation, sunburn on bare 
branches and loss of nutrition. Trees thus weakened are also 


susceptible to attack from other insects such as borers and ter- 
mites, and fungal disease. 


Lerps are regarded by forestry departments as insect pests, es- 
pecially in commercial eucalypt plantations. Heavily infested 
trees may lose their leaves, and fresh new growth is subject to 
attack from other insects and the tree may even die. If lerps are 
produced in association with honeydew, sooty mould can be- 
come a problem. In southern California thousands of introduced 
red gums have died as a result of infestations of Glycaspis brim- 
blecombei, and in street plantings vast numbers of lerps may 
cover the ground and understorey like hail, and stick to the shoes 
of pedestrians. 


Ferdinand Mueller, the Government Botanist, did not regard lerps 
as forest problems at all. The Editor of the Inglewood Advertiser 
of 28 March 1861 published a letter from him in reply to a re- 
quest for identification of some sugary substances which had 
been sent to him. He wrote: 'From this investigation it is apparent 
that the Lerp is free from unwholesome ingredients .... Although 
the Lerp can only be of benefit to cursory travellers, it possesses 
yet sufficient interest as to deserve a place amongst the natural 
productions of Victoria to be transmitted to the forthcoming Inter- 
national Exhibition. | beg, therefore, to call on any of your read- 
ers inclined to support the labours of the Commission now en- 
gaged to promote a worthy representation of our natural and 
industrial resources, not to omit the Lerp amongst the more im- 
portant articles to be transmitted for exhibition.’ 


Mueller was forever urging that the economic importance of Vic- 
toria’s forests be recognised, in the ‘many kinds of paper mate- 
rial, essential oils, dye stuffs, wood vinegar, tar, wood spirits, and 
tannic acid, from native plants, especially trees’. He had encour- 
aged Joseph Bosisto of Richmond and Mr. W. Johnson of St. 
Kilda in their manufacture of eucalyptus oil. The exhibit /ndige- 
nous Vegetable Products, prepared by Mueller, contained not 
only examples of timber from 85 Victorian tree species but also 
manufactured wooden items such as walking sticks, gunstocks, 
chessboards and work tables and won a First Class Certificate 
and a recommendation from the judges that an industrial mu- 
seum be established in Victoria to permanently display these 
Colonial products. Eventually it led to the passing of the Public 
Library, Museums and National Gallery of Victoria Act 1869 and 
the establishment of Melbourne’s Industrial and Technological 
Museum, a forerunner of today’s Museum Victoria. 


In the early twentieth century Inglewood was the centre of a thriv- 
ing eucalyptus industry, based on the Blue Mallee Eucalyptus 
polybractea which is localised in this part of north central Victo- 
ria, and today the town has its own Eucalyptus Distillery Mu- 
seum. 


Anderson in Scotland tested the lerps for chemical composition 
and concluded that they were made of 49.06% sugar, 16.01% 
water, 4.25% starch, 5.77% gum, 13.8% inulin (a polysaccha- 
ride) and 12.04% cellulose. Many species contain starch, be- 
lieved to be the only known examples of starch of animal origin. 
In 1970 lerps of Eucalyptolyma maidenii analysed by Ralph Bas- 
den were found to consist of dextrin, amylose and amylo-pectin, 
all polymers of glucose. 


Lerps are eaten by birds such as pardalotes and honeyeaters, 
and there is the now classic case of Bell Miners ‘farming’ lerp to 
provide a regular food supply. Recently Little Red Flying Foxes 
have been observed feeding on them. 


There are many accounts of lerp being used as food by the abo- 
riginal peoples. 


William Westgarth in his Australia Felix quoted George Augustus 
Robinson, the Chief Protector of Aborigines, as saying that the 
aborigines of northwest Victoria prepared a luscious drink from 
the Laap, a sweet exudation of the mallee Eucalyptus dumosa. 
The liquor was manufactured in the months of February and 
March, on which occasion there was commonly a festival and 
adjustment of mutual disputes. There is also a slight mention of 
lerp locally in Bonwick’s book on William Buckley. The Laap, or 
Manna causes quite a festival in its season.’ 


Peter Beveridge, who spent a large part of his life at Tyntynder, 
was an acknowledged expert on aboriginal life and customs and 
spoke several aboriginal languages fluently, described how the 
whole tribe would ‘start off to the laarp field [some 15 or 20 miles 
away in the mallee] in the jolliest of spirits, carrying all manner of 
things to pack the expected treasure’. They were extremely fond 
of the sweet substance which Beveridge said tasted like manna 
but was more acid. ‘The deposits are made in such large quanti- 
ties that an aboriginal can easily gather 40 or 50 pounds weight 
of it in a day ... and during its season they do very little else but 
gather and consume it and they thrive on it amazingly. ... Should 
the laarp harvest extend over six or eight weeks, which it fre- 
quently does, the aborigines become quite fat and sleek, al- 
though they partake of very little other food all the time, thus 
demonstrating how very great the nutriment must be which this 
saccharine substance contains.’ 


The lerp season is fast approaching, so look for little blobs on 
eucalypt leaves. Are you game to taste them? Get out your hand 
lens and you may be surprised at the beauty and variety of what 
you see. 
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Postscript: Did you know you can listen to psyllid songs? Visit 
this website: www.psyllids.org/psyllids SOUND.htm where you 
can hear recordings made as part of the research by Diana M. 
Percy. Both male and female psyllids produce species-specific 
and sex-specific acoustic signals during mating. Some sound like 
frogs, some like cows mooing. Thomas Dobson would have been 
enchanted. Psyllids are never dull. 
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What's up 


VW ith the end of the year approaching, it is time to make 
plans for the coming year. 


A major astronomical event for 2012 is a transit of Venus on 6 
June. From 8:16 a.m. until 2:44 p.m., the planet Venus will pass 
between the Earth and the Sun, showing as a small black disc on 
the face of the sun. Of course, you need to take special precau- 
tions to see it. Astronomical supply shops sell various kinds of 
filters that allow safe viewing of the sun, ranging from simple eye 
protection to special filters designed for telescopes. However, 
there are other ways to safely see the transit. It is possible to 
project an image of the sun onto a white sheet of paper using 
one half of a pair of binoculars. Some, but not all, grades of weld- 
ing glasses are safe to use for viewing the sun, as are several 
layers of fully exposed and developed black and white, but not 
colour photographic negative film. These and other safe methods 
are described at «http://www.mreclipse.com/Totality/ 
TotalityCh11.htmlIntro?. 


A similar transit was the reason for Captain Cook's voyage to the 
south Pacific Ocean, which resulted in the discovery of the east 
coast of Australia. In those times, precise measurements of the 
timing of transits taken at different points on the Earth were the 
only means available to calculate the size of the solar system. 
Professional astronomers can measure the slight dimming of 
sunlight during the transit. Planets orbiting other stars have been 


...Dean Hewish 


found in this way. At these vast distances, this technique can 
only detect planets much larger than Venus, but scientists will 
use the Venus transit to test and improve its sensitivity. 


We are very fortunate to be able to see at least one of these 
events. Transits of Venus occur in pairs, with the pairs separated 
by time gaps of either 121.5 or 105.5 years. The transits making 
up each pair are 8 years apart. The 2012 transit is the second of 
the pair. If you miss this one, the next opportunity will be in De- 
cember 2117 and it will also be visible from Australia. Hopefully, 
the GFNC will still be operating then. 


We saw the first transit of the current pair in June 2004. For that 
event, we travelled to Silverton near Broken Hill to maximise our 
chance of clear skies. We found an excellent site at Mundi Mundi 
Lookout overlooking an expanse of open plains to the west. We 
got some good photographs through our telescope. We enter- 
tained passers-by with views of the transit. That time, the sun set 
before the transit finished but the 2012 transit will be visible in its 
entirety from Geelong, weather permitting. We are prepared to 
travel north again if the weather is likely to be cloudy near the 
coast. 


Transits of Mercury are more frequent. We have seen three of 
these but the next one visible from Australia will not be until 
2032. 


Bird Observations 
October—November 2011 


011 will go down as the year of the wetland birds. Exceptional 

numbers of ducks, herons, crakes and rails have been seen 
across the region’s wetlands. Duck species that have shown large 
increases in population include Hardhead, Grey Teal and 
Chestnut Teal. Freckled Duck have been present at Lake Lorne 
for over a month. Eastern Great Egret numbers have also 
increased, with all major wetlands hosting many of these graceful 
birds. White-necked Herons, usually seen as solitary birds, have 
been observed in large flocks. They have become a common 
sight around the area. Glossy Ibis have been noted, with flock 
sizes much higher than have been recorded in the past few 
decades. 


The Eurasian Coot population within 20 km of Geelong may 
exceed 20 000 birds as flocks of more than 2000 have been 
reported from many wetlands. In the past month, many records of 
Buff-banded Rail, Spotted Crake and Baillon’s Crake have been 
reported. The report of an Australian Painted Snipe at Serendip is 
part of a minor eruption of these rare birds across Victoria. 
Brolgas have been breeding locally and large numbers of 
Whiskered Terns have been seen in the larger wetlands. 


After breeding in the South Australian saline lakes, Banded Stilts 


have returned to the region. They have been noted at Moolap Salt 


Works and very recent reports, that arrived as we go to press, 
show they are also present at Lake Murtnaghurt (~500) and Lake 
Victoria (~1500). 


Several of the more significant sightings from the past month, 
have come from Serendip. It is therefore very pleasing to note 
that the planned development, which potentially could have 
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impacted upon this special sanctuary, has been stopped. Well 
done to all those involved in making submissions on this issue. 


More good news is the increasing range of Brown Treecreepers, 
with reports from Anakie and also Anakie Gorge. Hopefully, they 
will eventually return to the traditional haunts they occupied prior 
to the devastating fire in the Brisbane Ranges in 2006. Red- 
capped Robins have been present at Long Forest and several 
reports of Rufous Songlarks have been submitted. Some lucky 
people were able to watch Beautiful Firetails in the Anglesea 
Heathland. Perhaps seeing these birds will be my Christmas wish. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
observations will be published in Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AD, Andrea Dennett; AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; 
BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; CW, Cheryl West Lau; DHe, 
Dean Hewish; GBi, Gwen Bird; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme 
Tribe; JDy, Janine Duffy and Echidna Walkabout; JN, John Newman; KC, 
Kay Campbell; KT, Kaye Traynor; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MBi, Michael Bird; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MTr, Mike Traynor; PT, Peter Turner; PW, Philip 
Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; RT, Rosemary 
Turner; TFI, Tom Fletcher; 





Species 

Emu 

Brown Quail 

Freckled Duck 

Cape Barren Goose 
Australasian Shoveler 
Hardhead 

Great Crested Grebe 
Brush Bronzewing 
Tawny Frogmouth 


Australian Owlet-Nightjar 
Australasian Darter 

Pied Cormorant 
White-necked Heron 
Little Egret 

Nankeen Night-Heron 


Glossy Ibis 
Black Kite 
Spotted Harrier 
Little Eagle 
Black Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 


Baillon's Crake 


Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-Hen 
Red-necked Avocet 
Banded Stilt 

Hooded Plover 
Australian Painted Snipe 
Latham's Snipe 


Bar-tailed Godwit 
Marsh Sandpiper 
Painted Button-quail 


Fairy Tern 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Black-eared Cuckoo 

Pallid Cuckoo 

Eastern Barn Owl 

Sacred Kingfisher 

Rainbow Bee-eater 


Brown Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Southern Emu-wren 


Striated Fieldwren 
Speckled Warbler 
Spotted Pardalote 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
White-winged Triller 


Crested Shrike-tit 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Olive-backed Oriole 


White-browed Woodswallow 


Dusky Woodswallow 
Pied Currawong 
Australian Raven 
Satin Flycatcher 


Restless Flycatcher 
White-winged Chough 
Scarlet Robin 
Red-capped Robin 
Horsfield’s Bushlark 
Rufous Songlark 
Diamond Firetail 


Beautiful Firetail 
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Date 
21/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
28/10/2011 
12/11/2011 
28/10/2011 
19/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
02/11/2011 
16/09/2011 
18/11/2011 
04/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
Oct-11 
12/11/2011 
14/10/2011 
29/10/2011 
28/11/2011 
06/11/2011 
07/11/2011 
03/11/2011 
18/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
19/11/2011 


25/11/2011 
27/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
26/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
13/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
04/11/2011 
19/11/2011 
28/10/2011 
05/11/2011 
20/11/2011 
17/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
04/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
08/11/2011 
9/09/2011 

08/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
9/10/2011 

4/11/2011 

03/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
2/10/2011 

12/11/2011 
24/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
09/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
2/09/2011 

27/10/2011 
12/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
06/11/2011 
18/11/2011 
07/11/2011 
22/10/2011 
16/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
05/11/2011 
22/08/2011 
12/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
22/10/2011 
23/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
25/11/2011 
8/09/2011 

12/11/2011 
06/11/2011 
12/11/2011 
11/09/2011 
18/11/2011 
31/10/2011 


Comment 

Lovely Banks, Anakie Rd, 1Km north of Lovely Banks Rd. Probable escapee. 
You Yangs, Toynes Road. 

Lake Lorne. Also 3 on 17/11/11, 25/11pair, male in breeding plumage. 

Lara, Station Lake Rd. Flying along course of Hovells Creek. 

Lake Lorne. 

Blue Waters Lake. High numbers over the past month. 

Blue Waters Lake. Ocean Grove. Rarely seen here. 

You Yangs. 

You Yangs, near entrance. One sitting on nest, another nearby. 

Serendip. 2 adults with 2 juveniles sitting together on branch 

You Yangs. Heard, after dark. 

2 Djerriwarrah Rd Res., 2 Upper Stony Ck Res., 3 Lower Stony Ck Res. 
Corio, Shell Wharf. 

Anglesea. 3 large flocks sighted in spring. Flock (50) soaring in late October. 
Corio. Birds with nuptial plumes in trees at Grammar School rookery. 
Brisbane Ranges, Steiglitz. Flushed from tree top, 2 p.m. 

You Yangs. Flew from tree on Toynes Road. 

Salt Swamp. From Barwon Heads Rd. 

Serendip. Also on 14/11, 17/11. 

You Yangs, East of Information Centre. Young, pale bird, soaring quite high. 
Serendip, Also on 14/11, 25/1. 

Serendip. 


Jerringot. Flushed from beside track between Jerringot and Golf Course Dam. 


Jerringot. Near the bird hide at 6:30 a.m.. Pair feeding 4 black chicks with 
earth worms. Another pair seen at big pond and another pair on bike track. 
Lake Lorne. 

Newtown, Barwon River Walk. 1 km W of Yollinko. Thick, low vegetation. 
Balyang Sanctuary. 

Blue Waters Lake. Seen on several occasions beside reeds on north side. 
Balyang Sanctuary. 

Serendip. 3 adults 3 juveniles. 

Moolap Salt Works. Seen from Pump House. In closest pond. 

Moolap Salt Works. Pump House. 2 juveniles and 6 adults. 

Barwon Heads. Dune west of 29W. Nesting pair with 3 eggs. 

Serendip. 

Lake Lorne. 

Jerringot. 4 seen on the wetland north of Golf Course Rd. 3 near main pond. 
Balyang Sanctuary. 

Barwon Estuary. Opposite Golf Club. 


Moolap Salt Works. Seen from Pump House. Second pond N of pump house. 


You Yangs. Heard, after dark. 

Anglesea. Off Anglesea Rd. 

Moolap Salt Works. Seen from Pump House. Roosting on bank. 
Anakie. 

Serendip. 

Brisbane Ranges, Steiglitz. Juv fed by pair of White-naped Honeyeater. 
Corio, Geelong Bacchus Marsh Rd at bypass. Dead beside road. 
Batesford, Moorabool River. Perched near same nest-hole as 2010. 
You Yangs. 

Bannockburn Common. 

Brisbane Ranges, Anakie Gorge. 

Anakie. Heard at Anakie Reserve. Most unusual. 

Pt Lonsdale, Springs Carpark foreshore. Male feeding chicks in nest. 
Anglesea, off Anglesea Rd. Cnr Forest Rd. Within 5 m of roadside. 
Anglesea, Alcoa Boundary Track. Male. Also 2 at Haggart's Tk 13/11. 
Anglesea, Alcoa Boundary Track. 

You Yangs, Big Rock. 

Newcomb. Going in & out of tunnel in pile of old potting mix. 

Brisbane Ranges, Stony Creek Picnic Ground. Adult feeding juvenile. 
Bannockburn Common. 

Inverleigh Common. 

Bellbrae, Brushfields Rd. 2 males. 

You Yangs. 

Anglesea, Hurst Rd. Attacking car mirrors. 

You Yangs. Heard. Also observed 27/10, 2/11, 4/11. 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. Have been present all November. 
Bannockburn Common. Nesting. 

Anakie, Anakie Reserve. Overhead, high up. 

Bannockburn Common. Some nesting. 

Bacchus Marsh. A few recent records. 

Brisbane Ranges. Ads with 3 begging juv in Anakie Gorge. 
Anglesea, Bald Hills Rd. Male. 

Brisbane Ranges, Hd along ck at Steiglitz. Hd along ck in Anakie Gorge. 
You Yangs, Also 4/11, 25/11. 

Torquay. Not normally found here. Single bird also observed in spring 2010. 
Anglesea, Bald Hills Rd. Male. Also seen 9/11. 

Serendip. 

Long Forest, Djerriwarrah Tk. Male. Also 1 M, Happy Valley Tk 4/11/11. 
Lara, Flinders Av. 

You Yangs. Also 18/11. 

Anakie, Anakie Reserve. Hd and seen flying from tree to tree. 
Brisbane Ranges, Anakie Gorge. 

You Yangs, Kangaroo Plain near East Boundary Tk. 

Anglesea, Bald Hills Rd. In tea-tree. 


Observers 
RT, PT 

Per JDy 
GMc, MBi, GBi 
CMo, BL 
GMc 

BL, BML 
BL, BML 
Per JDy 
MHe, DHe, LSt 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
CMo, BL 
CMo, BL 
KTr, MTr 
CMo, BL 
MHe, DHe 
Per JDy 
BL, CMo 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 
Per JDy 

BL 

JN 


MBi, GBi 


Per JDy 

MHe, DHe, BSt 
CMo, BL 

Per JDy 

CMo, BL 

MHe, DHe 

Per JDy 

AW 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 26 January 2012 
‘The Minya Winery’, Connewarre 


Leaders: Hans and Pat Streefkerk 


Jeff Dans has invited us to observe the bird life in his property 
surrounding the vineyard. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. In Blackgate Road, Connewarre, about half a 
kilometre from the Breamlea Road intersection. (Melway 
Map 495 A5) Park next to the bridge over Thompson 
Creek. Depending on conditions on the day, two stops 
will be made in Blackgate Road (wetlands) before 
proceeding to the winery at the end of Minya Lane. 


Finish: About 12.30 p.m. 
Bring: Binoculars, hat, sunscreen, drinks and morning tea. 
Enquiries: Hans and Pat 5264 5235 or Polly 5244 0182 


PLEASE NOTE: NO EXCURSION IN DECEMBER. 


Mailing roster 
December: Polly Cutcliffe 
February: Jan Venters 


GFNC activity 


Saturday 14 January 2012 


Two Rivers Ramble 


Leaders: Barry Lingham and Deborah Evans 


This particular activity is open to the public. It is aimed at 
families and those keen to find out more about the local 
environment. 


We explore Red Gum Island, with viewing of the Moorabool 
and Barwon Rivers. 


The slow-paced walks will focus on the plants and trees, birdlife 
and invertebrates in the area. The geological history, including 
the effects of volcanic basalt flows on the Barwon River, will 

be discussed. Microscopes to allow kids to view some of the 
fresh-water life scooped from the edge of the river—from the 
section where it is safe to get close to the water. 


First walk departs from the car park at Fyansford Common 
(near the hotel) at 9:30 a.m. It will go for about 80 minutes. 
The walk is repeated again at 11:30 a.m. 


Bring a drink, hat, sunscreen, morning tea, binoculars, field 
guides. 


We need members to assist as guides for the walk, to staff 
an information desk and to also to help with using 
microscopes. 

Please let Barry or Deborah know if you can help out. 


Email gfnc@vicnet.net.au or ph 5255 4291 (Barry) or 
5243 8687 (Deborah) 





wi Melbourne Trapdoor Spider, 
\ Stanwellia grisea, Nemesiidae. 
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The photo shows a specimen of 
a Melbourne Trapdoor Spider. It 
was passed to me by Club 
Member Sheila Silver who found 
the spider on a carpet in her unit 
at Abervale Retirement Village, 
Grovedale. It is a female that 
appears to be immature. 


Females tend to remain in their 
tubular retreat whilst males tend 
to wander seeking females. | 
will, in due course, produce an 
article on this spider. 

Dave King 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2011-2012 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group 


Bird Group 
Conservation Group 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 
Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 
Plant Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 


DECEMBER 2011 

4 Challenge Bird Count 

6 General Meeting: Members Night 

13 Plant Group: Excursion and picnic tea 


JANUARY 2012 

TBA Summer Wader Count 

14 Saturday 75 Day Excursion: Fyansford 
Leader: TBA 
Bird Group: Meeting—Quiz Night 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 


Dick Southcombe 
Barry Lingham 
Lorraine Phelan 
Yvonne Campbell 


5243 3916 
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5221 4604 
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5243 4368 
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Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2012 

General Meeting 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Bird Group: Meeting 

Excursion: Edwards Point 
Leaders: TBA 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
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14 
16 
19 


23 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: ‘Minya Winery’ 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 30 January 2012 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg, slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 


Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 
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